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ABSTRACT 

The multiple constituencies model of organizational 
effectiveness was investigated in 1980-198? with 29 four-year 
colleges and universities in the Northeast United States. A 
performance profile for individual organizations and a preferen <t 
profile for different constituencies of the organizations were 
obtained, using the same dimensions of effectiveness for both types 
of profiles. Each of the 29 institutions was found to hold unique 
performance profiles. Five unique preference profiles were found 
among seven major constituencies (faculty department heads, student 
affairs administrators, financial administrators, academic 
administrators, general administrators, trustees, and representatives 
of major funders). Comparisons of each institution's performance 
profile with the preference profiles of the seven constituencies 
revealed that some institutions satisfied multiple constituencies 
whereas others did not, and some constituencies tended to be 
satisfied more often than others. It was found that the most 
effective organizations tended to satisfy multiple constituencies, 
whereas the least effective organizations tended to satisfy no 
constituencies. In addition, some organizations were highly effective 
even when they satisfied no major constituencies. (SW) 
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AN EMPIRICAL INVESTIGATION OF THE MULTIPLE CONSTITUENCIES 
MODEL OF ORGANIZATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS 



A variety of definitions of organizational effectiveness have been 
proposed by organizational researchers (Cameron and Whetten, 1983; 
Cameron, 1983). These definitions have guided research efforts by 
Indicating which criteria are most appropriate when assessing 
effectiveness. For example, the most popular definition — known as the 
goal model — considers organizational effectiveness to be the extent to 
which an organization accomplishes Its goals. This definition Identifies 
thfc relevant criteria of effectiveness to be the explicit goals as well as 
an Indicator of goal accomplishment In each organization (Bluedorn, 1980; 
Campbell, 1977; Etzlonl, 1975; Hall, 1980; Price, 1972; Scott, 1977; 
Steers, 1977). Problems with this definition, however, are that 
organizational goals are difficult to Identify, goals are often 
contradictory, goals flf and goals for the organization are difficult to 
separate, goals may be harmful to society or to the organization, 
organizations may be successful when goals are not accomplished, and so 
forth. Despite these problems, however, the goal model has guided more 
effectiveness research than any other model. The major alternative to the 
goal definition of effectiveness Is the system resource model (Katz and 
Kahn, 1978; Yuchtman and Seashore, 1967). Research using this model views 
organizations as effective to the extent to which they acquire needed 
resources. Criteria of effectiveness advocated by this definition are 
flexibility, adaptability, degree of competitive advantage, coordination 
with outside agencies, and so forth (Molnar and Rogers, 1976; Qulnn and 
Rohrbaugh, 1982; Seashore and Yuchtman, 1967). Criticisms of this 
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definition include the Inability to Identify optimal resource acquisition, 
time frames, and resource priorities, the concepts of efficiency and 
effectiveness not being distinguished, non-resource acquiring activities 
being devalued, and so forth (Bluedorn, 1980; Cameron, 1978; Klrchoff, 
1971; Price, 1972; and Scott, 1977). Debates about the superiority of one 
of these models over the other continue In the literature (Molnar and 
Rogers, 1976; Scott, 1977). 

More recently, another definition of effectiveness has begun to gain 
popularity because It avoids the problems of the goal and system resource 
models. Most writers refer to It as the multiple constituencies model 
(Connolly, Conlon and Deutsch, 1980; Keeley, 1978; Miles, 1980; Pfeffer 
and Salanclk, 1978; Zammuto, 1982). It defines effectiveness as the 
extent to which an organization satisfies Its strategic constituents (or 
stakeholders). Writers diffe" regarding which constituencies are the most 
Important to satlsfv (for example, Pfeffer and Salanclk favor the most 
powerful constituencies, Keeley favors the least advantaged 
constituencies, Zammuto favors the most helerogeneous constituencies), but 
all agree that the preferences of the organization's constituencies are 
the most appropriate criteria of effectiveness. This model avoids the 
problems of specifying and assessing organizational goals as well as the 
problems of identifying and assessing optimal resource acquisition. 
Unlike the goal and system resource models, however, empirical research 
has not yet been conducted using the multiple constituency definition. 
Some Investigators have Included multiple groups In their studies, but 
none have set out to test the basic definition of the multiple 
constituency model (I.e., effective organizations satisfy the preferences 
of Important constituencies). 



Aside from Its relative newness, there Is at least one major reason 
why the multiple constituency definition Is rarely used to guide research, 
and why the goal and system resource models are used more frequently. It 
Is that preferences of constituencies are difficult to assess In a valid 
and reliable way. Nlsbet and Wilson (1977) and Slovlc and Llchtensteln 
(1971) each concluded after reviews of the empirical literature, for 
example that Individuals are not good at either Identifying or explicating 
their preferences. That Is, whereas constituencies actually hold 
preferences regarding organizational performance. It Is very difficult for 
researchers, and even for the Individuals themselves, to determine what 
those preferences are and what Is their relative Importance. Just asking 
people for their preferences Is not likely to produce valid responses, as 
evidenced by a variety of empirical Investigations. This phenomenon was 
discussed by Argyris and Schon (1978) who suggested that Individuals hold 
two different kinds of theories or cognitive maps In their minds. One 
kind is called theor les-in-actlon, which are used to guide behavior. The 
other Is called theor les-ln-use, which are theories that remain completely 
mental and are used to Interpret the world. According to Argyris and 
Schon, theor les-ln-actlon are seldom cognltlvely mapped, so that It Is 
very difficult to Identify them by merely asking an Individual to describe 
them. Observable behavior Is the primary source for Identifying the 
theor les-ln-use held by other people. Similarly, the preferences that 
guide constituencies to make a Judgment that an organization Is effective 
(I.e., theor les-ln-actlon) are best analyzed by observing actual Judgment 
behavior rather than asking for a list of preferences. Researchers of 
organizational effectiveness have not yet done that with multiple 
constituencies. 
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One way to address this preference problem confronting research using 
the multiple constituency definition Is to use a Judgment analysis 
methodology (Hammond, Klltz, and Cook, 1978; Hammond, Rohrbaugh, Mumpower, 
and Adelman, 1977; Huber, 1974; Hftt and Mlddlemlss, 1979; Rohrbaugh, 
1979; Slovlc and Llchtensteln, 1971). This methodology accepts the 
assumption that Individuals have a difficult time Identifying their own 
preferences and explicitly ordering them In order to map their Judgments, 
Individuals called upon to Identify their preferences and to use them In 
Judging organizational effectiveness are often unable or Inaccurate In 
their attempts (Hoffman, 1960; Slovlc, 1969). Constituency preference 
profiles, like cognitive maps (Bougon, Welck, and Blnkhorst, 1977), 
therefore, are best Identified by analyzing the actual Judgments of 
effectiveness made by the constituency. So that, *>y analyzing a large 
number of Individual Judgments of effectiveness for orp^nlzatlons, a 
profile of preferences can be constructed that Identifies which 
preferences are most Important In accounting for the effectiveness 
Judgments. This methodology Is described In more detail In a later 
section. 

Research Questions 

The purpose of this paper Is to report an Investigation of the 
multiple constituency model of effectiveness. The preferences of multiple 
constituencies were assessed In this research In order to determine which 
preferences were most Important to which constituencies, and the extent to 
which organizational performance satisfied those preferences. Three major 
research questions guided this Investigation. First, what preferences are 
held by the several strategic constituencies of an organization, and how 
do those preference profiles differ from one another? Second, when 



comparing organizational performance to the preferences of the various 
constituencies. Is one constituency more satisfied than another? That Is, 
does the organization's performance profile match one constituency's 
preference profile more closely than It matches others? Third, If certain 
constituencies are more satisfied than others by the organization's 
performance, are they the most powerful constituencies, the least 
advantaged constituencies, or others? 

Investigating these three questions makes It possible to address some 
of the most Important Issues surrounding the multiple constituency 
perspective. In addressing these If sues, this research alms to determine 
to what extent the multiple constituencies model Is valid and useful for 
assess? ng effectiveness In organizations. For example one Issue Is, to 
what extent do different constituencies actually hold different 
preferences of effectiveness for organizations? Several researchers have 
found that the Judgments of effectiveness of different groups have had low 
or negative correlations with one another (Dubln, 1976; Frledlandor and 
Pickle, 1968; Whetten, 1978). Others have found that different 
Individuals value some criteria more than others when making personal 
Judgments of effectiveness (HItt and Mlddlemlss, 1979; Rohrbaugh, 1982). 
No research, however, has assessed and compared the preferences of 
multiple constituencies with the actual performance of organizations at 
the organizational level of analysis* 

Another Important Issue In the multiple constituency perspective Is, 
do organizations actually try to perform so as to satisfy the pre arences 
of certain constituencies, or does organizational Inertia help maintain a 
pattern of performance regardless of constituency demands? Miles and 
Cameron (1982), Miller and Frleson (1979), Miles and Snow (1978) and 



others have found evidence for an Inertia In the kinds of performance 
displayed by organizations. This Inertia has been called by different 
names such as strategic competence, organizational saga, and performance 
stability. These forces of Inertia are relatively strong, and 
organizations have been found to persist in certain kinds cf performance 
regardless of some relatively severe pressures for change (see, for 
example, Miles and Cameron's account of the performance patterns 
consistently displayed by various tobacco firms). To date no research has 
investigated this relationship between constituency preferences for 
effectiveness and organizational performance. It is not clear if 
organizations operate independent of, or in spite of, the preferences of 
strategic constituencies, or if they operate primarily in response to 
Those demands. 

A third Issue, which constituency Is most important to an 
organization in Judging effectiveness, has been alluded to above. 
Pennlngs and Goodman (1977), Pfeffer and Salancik (1978), and others have 
suggested that the constituency perceived to be the most powerful is the 
most likely to influence organizational performance and to validly Judge 
effectiveness. Keeley (1978) relied on Rawls (1971) theory of Justice In 
claiming that the least advantaged (or least powerful) constituency Is the 
most likely to Influence and validly Judge effectiveness. Van de Ven and 
Ferry (1978) advocated still another view when they pointed to 
organizational members (as opposed to external constituencies) as the most 
Important constituency. Zammuto (1982) advocated the most he!*erogeneous 
set of constituencies as the appropriate ones. No empirical research has 
addressed this issue of which constituency Is most appropriate, however, 
so these points of view al I are based on the authors 1 own biases or 
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suppositions. Which constituency's preferences are most closely allied to 
organizational performance Is still a matter of speculation. 

In the section below, the methods used for Investigating these Issues 
are described, followed by a report of the results of the study. The 
final section of the paper discusses the implications of this 
Investigation for the multiple consltuency definition of effectiveness, 
and Implications are drawn for future research on the effectiveness 
construct, 

METHODS 

Organizational Sample 

Twenty nine Institutions of higher education In the northeast United 
States were selected for study. All are four-year schools, although seven 
offer only bachelors degrees, five offer masters degrees, and 17 offer 
doctorates. Eleven of the schools are pub 1 1 ca 1 1 y supported and 18 are 
private. Institutional age ranges from approximately 30 years to over 200 
years. Faculties are unionized In 19 of the schools with 10 being 
non-unionized. Undergraduate student enrollments range from Just over 
1000 to Just over 10,000 with the average being 4200 students. 
Confidentiality was promised to each Institution, so names of schools are 
not included In this report. All data were collected from these 
Institutions during the 198C academic year. 

Respondent Sample 

In each of the 29 Instltul Ions, members of seven different strategic 
constituencies provided data. These seven groups are general ly 
acknowledged to be members of the dominant coalition of the Institutions 
of higher education (Cameron, 1978). They are (1) faculty departmert 
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heads, (2) student affairs administrators, (3) financial administrators, 
(4) academic administrators, (5) general administrators, (6) members of 
the board of trustees, and (7) representatives of major funders. Taculty 
department heads comprised the largest group In the sample with 40 
percent, while major funders comprised only five percent of the samp I e. 
Fourteen percent of the sample was trustees, 12 percent was general 
administrators, 10 percent was academic administrators, seven percent was 
financial administrators, and 12 percent was student affairs 
administrators. In all, 1240 Individuals participated In the study 
representing a response rate of approximately 60 percent of those 
contacted. 

Instruments 

Each respondent was requested to complete two different Instruments. 
These questionnaires were mailed together to each Individual along with a 
stamped return envelope. The first was Cameron's (1978) Instrument 
designed to elicit descriptions of the respondent's own Institution. 
Individuals were asked to provide descriptive Information, not evaluative 
Judgments, regarding the extent to which their Institution prossessed 
certain characteristics. These characteristics were found In previous 
research to be Indicative of Institutional effectiveness (Cameron, 1978, 
1981), although respondents were not Instructed that they were rating 
effectiveness. They were only .old that they were to describe the 
characteristics of their Institution. Three examples of the 57 Items are 
presented below to Illustrate the descriptive nature of this first 
questionnaire. 
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"How many faculty members and administrators at 
this college would you say serve In the community In 
government, on boards or committees, as consultants, 
or In other capacities?" 

"Estimate what percent of the graduates from this 
Institution go on to obtain degrees In graduate or 
professional school J 1 

"Approximately what proportion of the 
undergraduate courses offered at this college are 
designed to be career-oriented or occupation-related 
as opposed to liberal education, personal development, 
etc.?" 

This questionnaire assesses nine separate dimensions of 
organizational effectiveness, and these dimensions ore summarized In Table 
1. 



TABLE 1 ABOUT HERE 

The result of this questionnaire Is a performance profile for each 
Institution at the organization level of analysis (I.e., each Institution 
receives a score on each of the nine dimensions Indicating the extent to 
which the Institution Is effective on each dimension). Past research 
using this Instrument has found that It possesses external as well as 
Internal validity regarding effectiveness (Cameron, 1978), and It was for 
that reason that It was used In this Investigation. 

The second Instrument was designed using the "policy capturing" or 
"Judgment analysis" methodology (Hammond, McClellend, and Mumpower, 1980; 
Rohrbaugh, 1982; Slovlc and LIchtensteIn, 1971). The basic premise of 
this method is that preference profiles or Judgment policies can be 
Identified by analyzing how Individuals actually Judge effectiveness (see 
Slovlc and LIchtensteIn, 1971; Slovlc, FIschhoff, and LIchtensteIn, 1977). 
The procedure used Is as follows. Individuals are presented with 
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Table 1 Nine Dimensions of Organizational Effectiveness in Institutions 
of Higher Education 



DIMENSION 



DEFINITION 



1. Student Educational 
Satisfaction 



2. Student Academic 
Development 



3. Student Career 
Development 



4. Student Personal 
Development 



Faculty and Administrator 
Employment Satisfaction 



Professional Development 
and Quality of the Faculty 



7. System Openness 

and Community Interaction 



8. Ability to Acquire Resources 



9. Organizational Health 



The extent to which students are 
satisfied with their educational 
experiences at the institution. 

The extent of the academic growth, 
attainment, and progress of students 
at the institution. 

The extent of occupational prepared- 
ness of the students, and the emphasis 
on career development provided by 
the institution. 

The extent of student development 
in nonacademic, nonca reer oriented 
areas, and the emphasis on personal 
development provided by the school. 

The extent of satisfaction cf 
faculty members and administrators 
with their employment at the 
institution. 

The extent of professional attain- 
ment and development of the faculty, 
and the emphasis on development 
provided by the institution. 

The extent of interaction with, 
adaptation to, and services provided 
for the external environment by the 
institution. 

The ability of the institution to 
acquire needed resources such as 
high quality students and faculty, 
financial supports, etc. 

The extent to which the internal 
processes and practices in the 
institution are smooth functioning, 
viable, and benevolent. 
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descriptions of the performance of a number of organizations and asked to 
make evaluative Judgments as to how effective each organization Is (see 
Rohrbaugh, 1982). The characteristics of the organizations (or In this 
case, the levels achieved on the criteria of effectiveness) are mixed 
randomly. An analysis of those Judgments allows for the Identification of 
the effectiveness criteria that account for the most variance In the 
Judgments of effectiveness made by the individuals. Quantitative analysis 
of these Judgments relies on multiple regression, wherG the different 
levols of the effectiveness criteria for each organization are regressed 
on the respondents Judgment of effectiveness f t each organization, 
Prelerence profiles, or weightings of the relative Importance of the 
different criteria of effectiveness for each person, result from this 
analysis. 

In thfs study, Individuals were presented with the effectiveness 
profiles of 25 different (hypothetical) Institutions. Each Institution 
had a particular score on each of the nine dimensions of effectiveness 
Identified In the Cameron (1978) Instrument (low, medium, high levels wore 
presented on the dimensions). These dimensions were defined and 
Illustrated at the beginning of the questionnaire. Respondent' were 
Instructed thai* the dimensions had been found In previous research to be 
Indicative of organizational effectiveness In higher education, and their 
task was to Judge the effectiveness of each of the 25 Institutions 
presented on the questionnaire. Judgments were made on a scale of 1 (low) 
to 7 (high) according to the Institutions level of performance on a 
cc >lnat!on of the nine dimensions. Figure 1 Illustrates this procedure. 




FIGURE 1 ABOUT HERE 

The difference between this questionnaire and the first one completed 
by the respondents Is that this questionnaire asks for evaluations and 
preferences, the first one asked for objective descriptions. In this 
questionnaire. Individuals' responses were based on what they liked or 
valued. In the first questionnaire they did not express likes or values. 

In summary, respondents produced two kinds of data from these two 
questionnaires. First, they responded to 57 Items that described the 
performance characteristics of their own Institution. These 
characteristics group together Into nine dimensions of effectiveness. 
Second, they complete a Judgment task that produced profiles of their own 
preferences (I.e., which criteria of effectiveness they most preferred). 
One section of the first questionnaire also asked for Information 
regarding respondents' perceptions of the relative power and Importance of 
several constituencies as they affected the performance of the 
Institution. These ratings were usad In analyses to be explained later. 
Ratings In a Llkert format were received for students, faculty, top 
admlnstrators, alumni, trustees, major funders, and legislators. 

Analyses 

Analyses of the first questionnaire relied on two separate 
procedures. First, psychometric tests were conducted to Insure that the 
nine dimensions of effectiveness possessed high reliability and Internal 
consistency. Past research Indicated that nine separate dlmt. ions should 
emerge from the questionnaire (Cameron 1978, 1981, 1982), but evidence for 
the dimensions had to be uncovered In this study as well. Second, 
analysis of variance and multivariate analysis of variance were conducted 
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Figure 1 An Example of the Judgment Task Given to Respondents on the 
Second Questionnaire 



INSTRUCTIONS: In this questionnaire* we are asking that you make judgments 
about the overall effectiveness of 25 colleges and universities.... We have 
presented the "performance profiles" of these institutions based on their 
scores on the nine dimensions of organizational effectiveness [defined above]. 
In order to judge the effectiveness of each institution, you will need to 
pay particular attention to the scores of each dimension. Some dimensions of 
performance may be more important to you than others in determining your 
overall evaluation, so please note the different scores on each dinension 
before making your judgment.... Please rate each school on a scale of T 
(ineffective) to 7' (highly effective). 

Highly effective Somewhat effective Ineffective 

(7) (6) (5) (4) (3) (2) (1) 



Student Educational Satisfaction 
Studtnt Actfeafc Dtttlopoont 
Student Urttr Dtvtloputnt 
Studtnt Nrsoftil Dtvtlopmnt 
faculty I Administrator Satisfaction 
frvftttloMl Otvtloputnt I Quality of faculty 
Systan Qaonnass A Coununlty Interaction 
Aoltlty to Acquire Aosourcts 
Oreanlutlonal Hoaltn 

mm or cmcnnsss, soon, at 



Studtnt educational Satisfaction 
Student Academic Dewlopuent 
Student Carttr OevtlopMnt 
Studtnt Nrtonal Otvtloooont OdMllll 
Faculty I Administrator Satisfaction 
treffctslonal Oevelopnent I Quality of faculty 
5/stau Openness ft Community Inttractlon 
nullity to Acquire Resources 
Oreanlutlonal Hot It* 

mum OF CmCTIVtntSS, SCHOOL Ht 
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to examine the extent to which different constituency groups differed from 
one another In their ratings of effectiveness. The main effects of the 
Institution on ratings of effectiveness also were examined to Insure that 
constituency ratings were sensitive to performance differences among the 
Institutions. These analyses were designed to produce descriptive 
performance profiles for each of the sample Institutions. 

The second questionnaire was analyzed using three separate 
procedures. First, multiple regressions were run for each of the seven 
constituency groups across all Institutions to determine If the groups 
held different preference profiles relative to effectiveness. This was 
followed by separate regressions being run for the seven constituencies In 
each of their own Individual Institutions. By regressing the levels of 
the dimensions of effectiveness on the overall Judgments given by the 
respondents, a preference profile was identified. That Is, the dimensions 
of ef ctlveness That were most important to the various constituencies in 
Judging effectiveness (I.e., the most preferred criteria) were specified. 
Examining the for the regression equations also allowed for determining 
to what extent these criteria (nine dimensions) accounted for a large 
portion of the variance In Judgments. Small R^'s Indicated that criteria 
other than tho nine dimensions were important in accounting for the 
effectiveness Judgments of these constituencies. 

The second analytic procedure was aimed at determining whether 
Individuals within the various constituency groups held similar 
preferences for effectiveness or not. The purpose was to determine If 
these respondents could be treated as members of separate constituencies 
or if they would have to be treated as Individuals. If group members did 
not hold similar preference profiles, the multiple constituencies model 
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could not be tested with these data because constituencies could not be 
treated as Identifiable groups. Reliability analyses were conducted, 
therefore, to determine the Internal consistency of the preferences of the 
seven groups, and MANOVA was performed to determine If the groups differed 
significantly from one another. 

The third analysis of this questionnaire was a comparison of the 
preference profiles of the seven major constituencies with the performance 
troflles of the Institutions. Because constituency preference profiles 
are In the form of beta weights and organizational performance profiles 
are In the form of mean ratings, however, direct comparison was 
Impossible. Therefore, a rank ordering was calculated for the dimensions 
of effectiveness that were most preferred by the different constituencies 
as well as for the dimensions on which the Institutions scored highest on 
the first questionnaire. Rank order (nonparametr Ic) correlations were 
then computed to determine the extent to which Institutional performance 
profiles matched the preference profiles of the different constituencies. 
Since the multiple constituency definition of effectiveness Indicates that 
effective organizations satisfy strategic constituencies, this analysis 
permits the Identification of which of the constituencies are most 
satisfied (I.e., which constituencies' preferences are most closely 
matched by Institutional performance), as well as the Identification of 
the extent to which any. of the constituencies are satisfied (I.e., does 
the multiple constituencies definition make sense for these 
Institutions?). A rating of the relative power and Importance of the 
various constituency groups on the questionnaire allowed for a 
determination of whether the Most powerful, least powerful, Internal, 
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external, or other constituencies are most satisfied by the organizations 1 
performance* 

Comparing Institutional scores on the nine dimensions of 
effectiveness with the preference profiles of the different constituencies 
Is Justified because the data provided by the respondents on the first 
questionnaire (descriptions) Is qualitatively different from data provided 
on the second questionnaire (values or preferences). Respondents 
described the characteristics of their own organization on the first 
questionnaire* On the second questionnaire they specified which of the 
dimensions of effectiveness they most preferred* 

RESULTS 

Questionnaire 1 

The same nine dimensions of effectiveness emerged from this study as 
have emerged In past research. Internal consistency reliabilities for 
these dimensions ranged from .72 to .92 with a mean reliability 
coefficient of .82. Factor analysis (orthogonal rotation) of the 57 
questionnaire Items also resulted In the dimensions loading on their own 
factors.^ Average Intercorrelat Ion among the nine dimensions was .42 
Indicating that, whereas the dimensions are conceptually distinct, certain 
of the dimensions do vary together In ratings of effectiveness (see 
Cameron [1981] for an analysis of the I nter dimensional covarlance). These 
results Indicated that the nine dimensions of organizational effectiveness 
have adequate Internal consistency reliability and discriminant validity 
to be used as the basis for the Institutional performance profiles. An 
examination of the mean scores of each of the 29 Institutions across the 

'Results of the factor analyses are not described here In detail In order 
to conserve space, but they are available from the author. 
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nine dimensions showed that each schoo' had a unique profile of 
effectiveness scores, and no school scored high (or low) on all the 
dimensions of effectiveness* 

When the ratings of each of the seven constituencies were analyzed by 
means of MANOVA and ANOVA, It was found that some significant differences 
were present among these groups In their ratings of the nine dimensions. 
Table 2 presents the results of these analyses where both Institutional 
and group membership effects were Investigated. Significant effects were 
found on all dimensions for the Institution factor (Indicating that the 
Institution being rated made a difference In the ratings obtained). 



TABLE 2 ABOUT HERE 

Percent of variance accounted for by Institution ranged from .16 to .49 
(mean R 2 = .32) Indicating that this was a powerful factor In determining 
the ratings that were given. Of the total variance accounted for by the 
two factors In the ANOVA models, the Institution factor accounted for an 
average of 70 percent of the variance. 

Significant effects also were found on six of the nine dimensions for 
the group membership factor. The percent of variance accounted for by 
group membership, however, ranged from .00 to .04 percent (with an average 
of .015 percent), Indicating that It was not a very Important factor In 
the ratings given to the Institutions. What was more Important for the 
testing of the multiple constituencies model Is that the differences among 
the groups of constituencies were not large enough to affect the rank 
orderlngs of the dimensions*, That Is, when the dimensions of 
effectiveness were rank ordered for each of the seven constituencies based 
on their ratings of these Institutions, all constituency ratings held the 
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Table 2 The Effects of Institution and Constituency Group Membership on 
Ratings of Organizational Effectiveness 



MANOVA 



Institution 
d.f. F 



Group 
d.f. F 



Interaction 
d.f. F 



252,6396 6.91* 45,3730 2.47* 1188,6690 1.06 



Dimension of Total 
Effectiveness*** Rf 



Institution 
F R 2 



Group 
F R 2 



Interaction 
F R 2 



1 


.52 


14.63* 


.42 


5.13* 


.02 


1.01 


.08 


?. 


.56 


18.57* 


.45 


6.81* 


.02 


1.07 


.09 


3 


.45 


8.57* 


.30 


0.91 


.00 


1.23 


.1.5 


4 


.38 


7.31* 


.24 


0.61 


.00 


1.16 


.14 


5 


.41 


7.51* 


.28 


4.15* 


.02 


1.09 


.11 


6 


.48 


11.59* 


.37 


0.45 


.00 


1.15 


.11 


7 


.31 


4.73* 


.16 


3.53** 


.02 


1.01 


.13 


8 


.58 


19.46* 


.49 


6.74* 


.02 


1.09 


.07 


9 


.38 


6.17* 


.21 


7.89* 


.04 


1.12 


.13 



* P < .001 

** P< -01 , , , 

*** Numbers of dimensions of effectiveness are the same as those in Table 1. 
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same rank order. This make^ It possible to use a rank ordering method In 
comparing Institutional performance profiles with constituency preference 
prof lies. 

The MANOVA results confirmed that, across all nine dimensions 
combined, both Institution and group membership offsets are significant In 
Influencing ratings of effectiveness. No significant Interaction effect 
occurred between these two factors on any single dimension (ANOVAS), or 
when considering all dimensions together (MANOVA), however. Indicating 
that Institution and group memberships Influenced ratings of effectiveness 
Independently. 

These two analytic procedures—psychometr Ic tests of the nine 
dimensions of effectiveness, and MANOVA and ANOVAs of the different 
constituency ratings — revealed, first, that Institutions score uniquely on 
nine dimensions of effectiveness, and second, that different constituency 
groups rate effectiveness differently, but that these differences do not 
affect institutional performance profiles (I.e., rank orderlngs of the 
nine dimensions are identical). These performance profiles for the 
Institutions can now be used In comparison with the preferences of the 
various constituency groups In investigating the multiple constituencies 
model of effectiveness. That model suggests that different constituencies 
hold different sets of preferences for the organization, and when 
organizational performance matches those preferences, the organisation Is 
said to be performing effectively. If organizational performance differs 
from a constituency's perferences. Ineffective performance Is a more 
likely outcome. The Investigation of this phenomenon Is the a!m of the 
analyses of the second questionnaire. 
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Questionnaire 2 

Preference profiles were obtained for each of the constituency groups 
by means of a M poiicy capturing" or "Judgment analysis" methodology. 
Again, this methodology regresses the different levels of the various 
criteria used in the Judgment task (independent variables) on the 
Judgments or ratings given by the individual (dependent variables), which 
produces a regression equation that weights each of the different criteria 
In terms of its Importance or value in the respondent's Judgments. 

In this analysis, the Judgment criteria were the nine dimensions of 
effectiveness presented at different levels of performance (e.g., low, 
medium, high). Individuals rated the effectiveness of institutions 
holding different profiles of performance on those nine dimensions. Table 
3 reports the results of the analyses where the preference profile of each 
constituency is presented in rank order form (i.e., the dimension most 
valued by the constituency is listed at the top; the least valued 
dimension is listed at the bottom). 



TABLE 3 ABOUT HERE 

Th6 table shows that, by and large, the constituency groups differed 
In the extent to which they valued the various criteria of effectiveness. 
The General Administrator group (e.g., Presidents) and the Board of 
Trustees member group, however, had identical rank orderlngs, as did the 
Academic Administrators (e.g., Provosts) and the Academic Department Heads 
groups. The other groups differed somewhat more In their profiles, as 
Indicated by the rank order correlations among the seven group profiles. 
They ranged from .36 to 1.0. All constituencies held the four dimensions 
composed of student development criteria to be of higher Importance than 
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TABLE 3 Preference Profiles for Seven Constituency Groups 1n the Form of Rank Orders of Nine Dimensions 
of Organizational Effectiveness 



General 

Administrators 
Dimension Beta* 



2 
3 
6 
4 
5 
8 
9 
7 



.497 
.475 
.373 
.371 
.343 
.276 
.216 
.125 
.117 



F - 30.31** 
R 2 = .87 



Academic 
Administrators 

Dimension Seta 



2 
1 
6 
3 
4 
5 
8 
9 
7 



.568 
.472 
.394 
.384 
.289 
.278 
.198 
.097 
.079 



F ■ 35.88** 
R 2 = .89 



Financial 
Administrators 

Dimension Be ta 



1 
2 
3 
5 
4 
6 
8 
7 
9 



.530 
.522 
.424 
.341 
.307 
.285 
.200 
.121 
.093 

44.14** 



Student Affairs 
Administrators 

Dimension Beta 



2 
3 
9 
4 
6 
i 
5 
8 
7 



.536 
.472 
.409 
.405 
.301 
.271 
.166 
.104 
.016 



R c = .91 



F„= 35.79** 
.89 



R 2 = 



Faculty Department 
Heads 



Board of Trustee 
Members 



Major 
Funders 



Dimension Beta 



Dimension Beta 



Dimenslor Beta 



1 
6 
3 

4 

5 
8 
9 
7 



.565 
.459 
.411 
.406 
.309 
.249 
.190 
.118 
.065 

37.65** 



1 

2 

3 
6 
4 

5 

8 
9 
7 



.521 
.495 
.424 
.357 
.348 
.254 
•185 
• 086 
.079 



R £ = .89 



F = 35.29** 
R 2 = .89 



3 
4 
2 
1 
6 
5 
8 
9 
7 



.561 
.477 

• 396 
.317 

• 284 
.240 
.166 
.013 

• 006 



F = 14.06** 
R 2 = .76 
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* Betas > .12, p < .05 
** p<.001 

O *** Dimension numbers refer to the dimensions listed 1n Table 1. 25 



the dimensions comprising more organizationally related criteria (I.e., 
Organizational Health, or System Openness and Community Interaction). 
Which student dimension was held as most Important, however, differed 
among groups (for example. General Administrators valued D3 Student 
educational satisfaction most highly. Academic Administrators valued [2] 
Student academic development most highly). In general, this analysis 
shows that there are five major preference profiles held by these seven 
groups. The high R 2 statistics for each group (ranging from .79 to .91) 
Indicates that the nine dimensions of effectiveness usee as criteria for 
Judgment account for the large majority of the variance In these groups 1 
preferences regarding effectiveness. 

The Identification of different preference profiles among these major 
constituencies led to the question, to what extent do Individuals within 
the various constituency groups hold similar preference profiles? Are the 
differences In preference profiles due to group differences, or do 
preferences vary randomly among Individuals? Can Individuals be treated 
as members of constituencies, or must they be analyzed Individually? 
Reliability analyses were conducted on the preference profiles of each of 
these constituency groups to determine the Internal consistency of each 
group. Judgments of effectiveness for the 25 separate cases served as 
data for the analyses. Table 4 Indicates that the Internal consistency 
reliability coefficients are high for each group, and the MANOVA Indicates 
that significant differences exist among the groups In the preference 
profiles. 

TABLE 4 ABOUT HERE 
(Unfortunately, follow-up contrasts between groups Is not possible with 
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Internal Consistency and Discriminant Validity of the Prefersi;.v: 
Profiles of Seven Different Constituency Groups 



CONSTITUENCY 


Alpha Value 




General Administrators 


.82 




Academic Administrators 


.86 




Financial Administrators 


.78 




Student Affairs Administrators 


.85 




Faculty Department Heads 


.87 




Board of Trustee Members 


.91 




Major Funders 


.81 




MANOVA Source u .f. 


F Value 


Significance 


Constituency Group Membership 150,2350 


2.18 


.0001 
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multiple dependent variables. However, In 18 of the 25 cases being rated 
by the different constituencies, group membership had a significant effect 
on the Judgments.) These results suggest that treating these constituency 
groups as separate entitles In the remainder of the analyses Is entirely 
appropriate. The different groups hold unique preference profiles 
compared to one another, yet the Individuals within each group hold 
similar profiles. 

The third and most Important analysis for testing the multiple 
constituencies model of effectiveness Is one where comparisons were made 
between the actual performance profiles of the 29 Institutions and the 
preference profiles of the seven constituency groups In each school. This 
was done after rank ordering the dimensions on which the Institutions 
performed, highest to lowest, and rank orderlngs the dimensions that each 
constituency most preferred, from highest to lowest. Rank order 
correlations were then computed for each of the 29 Institutions comparing 
their Individual performance profiles to the preference profiles of the 
seven constituencies within each Institution. Table 5 presents the 
results of these correlations. 



TABLE 5 ABOUT HERE 



When all members of a particular constituency group failed to Judge 
the effectiveness of all 25 cases, that group was dropped from the 
analysis. That Is, the preference profiles of only those groups In each 
Institution that Judged all 25 cases were Included In this part of the 
analysis. 

In order to conclude that an Institution's performance profile 
matched a constituency f s preference profile, some decision had to be made 
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Table 5 Rank Order Correlations Between Performance Profiles of 
29 Institutions and the Preference Profiles of 6 
Constituency Groups Within Each Institution 



School General Academic Financial St. Affai *s Dept. Trustees Funders 
Number Admin. Admin. Admin. Admin. Head 



1 
1 






• 000 


ooo 

.383 


A Ef\ 

-.450 


OOO 

-.200 


OAA 

.200 


o 
L 




noo 
-.Uoo 


-.01/ 


-.067 


.383 


.151 


ooo 

.233 


o 
J 


cno 


-.045 


. ZZ6 


-.209 


AAA 

.000 






A 

4 


A Efi 
.45U 


OOO 

-. 000 r 


a oo 
.033 


AAA 

.400 


.217 


-.517 


O CA 

.350 


c 
0 


-.U5U 


A O 0 ' 

• 483 


.150 


.383 


1 o o 

-.133 


-.217 


F O O 

.533 


c 
0 


no o 
-.Ooo 


coo 
-. boo 


.057 


-.083 


i o o 

-.183 


A O O 

-.083 


A^ *7 

-.067 


7 




- . lo*j 


o ca 
.ZbO 


.517 


ooo 

.233 


A Ct O 

.483 




p 
0 


- .UDU 


VIQO 

• 4oo 


i en 
• lDU 


ooo 

.383 


i oo 
- . 133 


-.217 


coo 
. 533 


Q 


700. 
• /OO 


£C7 
• DO/ 


ooo 

• 283 


coo 

.633 


. 567 




A1 O 

.017 


in 

1U 


_ AQil 


1 C7 

• lb/ 




OTA 

.250 


ooo 

. 283 




.300 


1 1 
ii 


A1 7 
. *f 1 / 


c en 
• DDU 




can 
. 050 


1 oo 
. 183 




- .Ob/ 


12 


.050 


.183 


.050 


-.267 


.100 


-.200 


.283 


13 


.250 


.583 


.417 


.150 


.067 


.033 


.243 


14 


.352 


.084 


-.117 


.134 


.092 


.210 


.059 


15 


-.467 


-.100 


-.233 


.283 


-.050 


.350 


.000 


16 


-.083 


.067 


-.050 


.033 


.317 


.017 




17 


.533 


.317 


.117 


.000 


.133 


.233 


.267 


18 


.150 


.383 


.517 


-.267 


.100 






19 


-.017 


.033 


.267 


-.033 


.217 


-.200 




20 


-.267 


.167 


.100 


.017 


-.250 


.383 




21 


.017 


-.033 


.250 


-.017 


-.100 


.100 






.033 


.467 


.033 


.51/ 


.267 


.017 


.417 


23 


.033 


.467 


.033 


.517 


.267 


.017 


.417 


24 


.634 


.600 


.317 


.100 


.550 






25 


.150 


.167 


-.283 


.167 


.183 


-.083 


.017 


26 


-.033 


-.300 


.267 


-.150 


.183 


-.116 




27 


.150 


.217 


.250 


.460 


-.050 


.500 




28 


.150 


-.033 


.600 


.550 


.567 


.417 


.500 


29 


.500 


.517 




.717 


-.183 




.300 



regarding the magnitude of the correlation coefficient to be accepted. A 
coefficient of .4 was used because Its statistical significance was p<.1. 
(Because of a small number of cases [i.e., N*9], correlations of r<.6 were 
needed to reach the .05 level, and only six of the 192 correlations In 
Table 5 reached that level.) Moreover, the .4 level appeared to be the 
dividing line between high and low correlations. 

Two major findings relative to the multiple constituencies model of 
effectiveness emerged from these analyses. First, some schools tended to 
satisfy multiple constituency preferences while other schools satisfied no 
constituencies. That Is, correlations between the performance profiles of 
some schools and the preference profiles of several of their constituency 
groups were high, but for other schools the correlations were low or 
negative for all groups. To find out which schools tended to satisfy 
multiple constituencies and which did not, an overall score across all 
nine dimensions of performance effectiveness was computed for each school. 
This represented a summary (mean) performance rating for each Institution. 
A comparison between the fourteen schools that satisfied no constituencies 
and the seven schools that satisfied multiple (three or more) 
constituencies revealed an Interesting finding. The schools that 
satisfied multiple »nstl tuencles all were In the top half of the total 
sample In their overall performance effectiveness, while those schools 
that satisfied no constituencies all were In the lower half of the sample 
In overall performance. A comparison of the mean performance score of the 
satlsfler schools versus the nonsatlsf ler schools resulted In a 
significant performance difference at the p<.05 level. That Is, schools 
that satisfied multiple constituencies performed at significantly higher 
levels on the nine dimensions of organizational effectiveness than did 
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schools that satisfied no constituencies. Moreover, In comparing the top 
ten schools In performance effectiveness with the bottom ten schools, nine 
of those schools satisfied multiple constituencies while eight of the 
schools In the bottom ten satisfied no constituencies. The implication Is 
that high performance schools satisfied multiple constituencies; low 
performing schools satisfied no constituencies. 

The second major finding referred to the constituencies that were 
most satisfied by the institution's performance (I.e., the second major 
research question). In Table 6, the total number of high positive 
correlations are recorded between the seven constituency groups 1 
preference profiles and their own Institution's performance 



TABLE 6 ABOUT HERE 

profile. This table suggests that the groups most likely to be satisfied 
are Academic and Student Affairs Administrators, fol lowed by General 
Administrators (each of which are Internal groups). The external 
constituency groups (I.e., Truestees and Major Funders) as well as Faculty 
Department Heads were less likely to be satisfied by Institutional 
performance profiles. This result held even when dropping out those 
Institutions that had one or more constituencies missing from the 
analysis. 

Given this difference In the extent to which different constituencies 
were satisfied by Institutional performance, the third research question 
became particularly relevant. That question, which of the constituencies 
tended to be most satlsf led—the most powerful, the least advantaged, 
Internal groups, external groups, or others — followed directly from the 
Table 6 results. On the first questionnaire (I.e., the questionnaire that 
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Table 6 Total Number of High Positive Correlations Between a Constituency 

Group's Preference Profile and Their Institution's Performance 
Prof i 1 e 



Constituency Total Number of High 

Positive Correlations 



General Administrators 


6 


Academic Administrators 


9 


Financial Administrators 


3 


Student Affairs Administrators 


9 


Faculty Department Heads 


3 


Trustees 


3 


Major Funders 


5 
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produced descriptions of effective organizational characteristics), a 
rating was produced for the relative power and influence of nine major 
constituencies as they affected institutional performance. Unfortunately, 
those groups do not match exactly the seven constituency groups used on 
the second questionnaire, but there is enough overlap to provide an answer 
to th's third research question. The constituencies that were rated on 
the first questionnaire according to their relative power are listed in 
Table 7 along with their mean ratings (on a 1 to 7 scale) and rank 
order Ings. 



TABLE 7 ABOUT HERE 

• 

Note that Top Administrators is a category that comprises four of the 
constituencies used In producing preference profiles, namely General, 
Adademlc, Financial, and Student Affairs Administrators. When comparing 
the rank orderlngs of the constituencies used In both questionnaires on 
the basis of their relative power and the extent to which they are 
satisfied by Institutional performance, It becomes evident that the most 
powerful constituencies are the most likely tc bz satisfied by 
institutional performance effectiveness. In this case, Top Administrators 
ara both the most powerful and the most likely to be satisfied. Major 
Funde. on the other hand, are next most likely to be satisfied even 
though they are rated as the least powerful of all the nine 
constituencies. Facult/ and Trustees are both less satisfied and less 
powerful than are Administrators, but they are more powerful than Major 
Funders while being less satisfied. Therefore, In terms of research 
question 3, these data suggest that both the most powerful and the least 
powerful constituencies tend to be satisfied most often. Major funders 
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Table 7 Ratings of Relative Power and Influence of Different Constituencies Compared to the Preference 
Satisfaction of Those Groups 



CONSTITUENCY ON 
QUESTIONNAIRE 1 



Top 

Administrators 



Facul ty 

Trustees 

Students 

Accreditation 
Teams 

State 

Legislature 

Alumni 

Federal 
Government 

Major 
Funders 



MEAN RATING OF 
RELATIVE POWER 



RANK ORDER OF 
RELATIVE POWER 



CONSTITUENCY ON 
QUESTIONNAIRE 2 



6.020 



5.391 

5.070 
4.538 

4.244 
3.652 

3.518 
3.309 

3.196 



3 
4 



6 
7 
8 



Academic 
Administrators 

Student Affairs 
Administrators 

General 

Administrators 
Faculty 

Department Heads 
Trustees 



Major 
Funders 



RANK ORDER OF 

PREFERENCE 

SATISFACTION 



3* 
3* 



* Equal number of high positive correlations. 
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are not satisfied as often as are the top administrator groups, but they 
are satisfied more than other groups rated as being more powerful. 

One reason for this result night be the surprisingly low power rating 
given to Major Funders. Often the Importance and power of this 
constituency Is rated as very high (Pfeffer & Salanclk, 1978), so the 
discrepancy In the power-satisfaction result might be due to confusion In 
these power ratings. It also Is possible, of course, that organizations 
pay attention, as Keeley (1978) suggested, to the least powerful or least 
advantaged constituency In mapping out their performance. 

DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 

This study has been the first attempt to Investigate empirically the 
multiple constituencies model of organizational effectiveness. Up to now 
the model has been a product only of proposed theories (e.g., Connolly, et 
al., 1980; Keeley, 1978; Pfeffer & Salanclk, 1978; Zammuto, 1982), and not 
of empirical results. Because more and more authors are beginning to 
discuss the multiple constituencies model when they consider 
effectiveness, It Is Important that some Investigations be made of Its 
validity. Cameron and Whetten (1983) pointed out that the multiple 
constituencies model Is not necessarily the best nor the most legitimate 
model of effectiveness available because no £Qfi model can possibly be 
appropriate In all circumstances, for all organizational types, for all 
purposes, on all levels of analysis, and so forth. A variety of models 
and definitions of organizational effectiveness are needed so that the 
most appropriate Model can be found for different conditions. Under some 
circumstances, for exampie, the goal model may clearly be the most useful. 
Under others, tho system resource, Internal processes, or Competing Values 
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models (Qulnn & Rohrbaugh, 1982) may be best. In still others, the 
multiple constituencies model may be the appropriate model for defining 
and assessing effectiveness. But no one model Is universally appropriate, 
and critical Investigation Is needed In order for the appropriateness of 
any of these models to be Justified. Investigating the validity of the 
multiple constituencies model has been the major purpose underlying this 
study. 

To test the multiple constituencies model, two separate steps were 
required. First, a performance profile had «o be obtained for Individual 
organizations, and second, a preference profile for different 
constituencies of those organizations had to be generated. The 
^ r formance profile and the preference profiles had to be based on the 
same criteria of effectiveness so comparisons among profiles could be 
made. 

Performance and preference profiles In thfs study were based on the 
nine dimensions of effectiveness found by Cameron (1678) to be Indicative 
of organizational effectiveness. Each of 29 Institutions «were found to 
hold unique performance profiles based on these dimensions, and five 
unique preference profiles were found among seven major constituencies. 
Comparisons of the performance profiles for each Institution with the 
preference profiles of each of Its seven constituencies revealed that some 
Institutions satisfied multiple constituencies whereas others didn't, and 
some constituencies tended to be satisfied more often than others. 

Three major conclusions can be reached from these results regarding 
the multiple constituencies model of effectiveness. First, thft most 
effective organizations tend to satisfy multiple constituencies, whereas 
the least effective organizations tenq to satisfy no constituencies. No 
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causal relationships are Identifiable In these data, of course, but It 
does appear that a relationship between constituency satisfaction and 
effectiveness Is present. Institutions that possess characteristics of 
effective performance tend to be those that perform In ways that are 
consistent with constituency preferences. Several of the advocates of the 
mutllple constituencies model of effectiveness have suggested that 
organizational outcomes must be satisfying to constituencies In order for 
the constituencies to Judge the organization as effective. In this 
research vhe extent to which organizations produced satisfying outcomes 
was not assessed, and Instead the possession of characteristics Indicative 
of effectiveness was the focus. This study emphasized the nature of the 
organization and Its performance rather than the legitimacy of Its 
outcomes. This difference Is pointed out because, whereas these results 
provide support for the multiple constituencies model, they do not provide 
conclusive proof, nor are they comprehensive In their test of the model. 

Another caution relative to this conclusion also should be made 
clear. In no Institution was any one constituency completely satisfied. 
That Is, a correlation of 1.0 was not produced by any 
preference-performance comparison. No correlation coefficients were over 
.72, In fact, and only one reached that level. In all, relatively few 
constituencies were satisfied In any one Institution. 0ns schooMs 
performance was correlated highly with five of the seven constituencies 1 
preferences, one other schooMs performance was correlated highly with 
four of the seven constituencies 1 preferences, but the remainder of the 27 
schools satisfied three or fewer constituencies. Almost half of the 
schools satisfied no major constituency at all. Therefore, whereas It 
appears that effective organizational performance and constituency 
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satisfaction are related, there still needs to be further evidence 
produced before this conclusion Is a firm one. 

A second general conclusion Is, some organizations are highly 
effective even when they satisfy no major constituencies. This statement 
points out the exception to the rule asserted In conclusion 1. That Is, 
some organizations possess characteristics of highly effective performance 
even though constituency preferences are not consistent with that 
performance. Cameron (1980) pointed out examples of this condition among 
liberal arts colleges and churches, and this study uncovered another 
example* One school'' In this sample (school #21) was third highest In 
overall effectiveness (I.e., In Its mean on the nine dimensions combined), 
and highest in the sample on two of the nine Individual dimensions of 
effectiveness. Yet, the correlations between Its performance profile and 
the preference profiles of Its constituencies ranged from .25 to -.10, 
with a mean correlation of .04. A special sense of mission or a secure 
resource base may make this condition possible (Clark, 1970), so that the 
Institution can operate consistently In spite of contrary demands. On the 
other hand, this Imbalance In preferences and performance may be only a 
temporary condition that may not last Indefinitely. Constituency 
preferences may eventually change to be more consistent with 
organizational performance, or the performance profile may change to match 
constituency preferences. Cameron and Whetten (1981) found empirical 
evidence for the former phenomenon In one study of organizational life 
cycles, and Qulnn and Cameron (1983) found evidence for the letter 
phenomenon In another life cycle study. Because the current study used 
only cross sectional data, no evidence Is available to determine If an 
Incompatibility between organizational performance and constituency 
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preferences can exist over the long term, so this conclusion presents an 
important question for which additional research is needed* 

The third conclusion Is that the most powerful constituencies are, by 
and laroe. the most frequently satisfied by an organization's performance. 
This study's findings tend to support fie arguments of Pennlngs and 
Goodman (1977) and Pfeffer and Salancik (1978) that groups that wield the 
most power, or that are the most Important In their potential Impact on 
effective organizational performance, are the most likely to be satisfied 
by an organization* According to these authors, organizations seek to 
satisfy the preferences of these powerful groups first In order to 
guarantee long term organizational survival. By implication, these 
powerful constituencies also are the most appropriate groups to assess an 
organization's ef fecti veness. 

In contrast, Keeley (1978) argued for the least advantaged or the 
least powerful constituencies as being the focus of effective 
organizational performance. His notion is based on a social Justice ethic 
(Rawls, 1971) where organizations are viewed as trying to minimize the 
regret of low power constituencies* Some support, although limited. Is 
provided by these data for this point of view as well. The least powerful 
constituency, as rated by the 1240 respondents, was the Major Funder 
constituency. This group was the second most satisfied constituency, 
following the three major top administrator groups that were all subsumed 
by the Top Administrator category. Preferences of Major Funders appeared 
to be more compatible with institutional performance more often than were 
the preferences of several other more powerful groups. On the other hand, 
relatively few Institutions satisfied this constituency group compared to 
the total number of Institutions In the sample, so It is not clear to what 
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extent least advantaged constituency preferences are critical factors In 
organizational performance. In general, more support was available for 
the most-powerful-constltuency viewpoint than for the 
least-powerful-constltuency viewpoint, although the results do are not 
unequivocal. Additional research Is needed to address this Issue. 
Suggestions fnr Fy +ura Research 

The exploratory nature of this study does not permit conclusive 
answers to the Issues surrounding the multiple constituencies model of 
effectiveness. Some supportive evidence has been found, but a number of 
weaknesses of this study, as well as a number of Inconclusive findings 
create the need for more empirical research using this definition of 
organizational effectiveness. For example, a broader array of 
constituency groups would provide a more clear perspective of the extent 
to which organizations satisfy multiple constituencies. The 
constituencies assessed by Frledlander and Pickle (1968) In their study 
using the system resource model of effectiveness, for example, while fewer 
than the number of constituencies used In this study, represent a more 
diverse array. Such diversity would be an Improvement In multiple 
constituencies Investigations. 

In addition, objective or secondary Indicators of organizational 
performance also would help broaden our understanding of the vMdlty and 
applicability of the mutl.lple constituencies model. The performance 
assessment used In this study consisted of descriptions of organizational 
characteristics Indicative of effective performance. Perceptual bias Is 
always of concern In such assessments, even though the Instrument used was 
designed specifically to guard against It, and the questionnaire's results 
have been found to correlate positively with more ob!ec+!ve Indicators of 
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effectiveness. Even so, objective Indicators of organizational 
performance would eliminate the concern about the potential of a 
perception-perception bias. Obtaining Indicators of effective 
organizational outcomes also would be useful Inasmuch as several multiple 
constituency authors focus on the acceptability of outcomes as the major 
Indicator of effectiveness. 

Another suggestion for future research Is to broaden the 
organizational sample used. This study was limited to a sample of 
Institutions of higher education, and the apporopr lateness of the multiple 
constituencies model may vary depending on the type of organization being 
assessed. It Is conceivable, for example, that In private sector 
organzatlons Involved In marketing consumer goods, the model would ha more 
appropriate than In a governmental regulatory agency. Again, more 
diversity In research settings would enhance our understanding of the 
model . 

Finally, combining Into one study a comparison of different models of 
effectiveness would begin to bring about a cumulative literature on 
effectiveness as well as to begin to map out the conditions under which 
different models of effectiveness are most appropriate. Since the 
appropriateness of a definition of effectiveness for an organization 
depends on such a variety of factors (I.e., purpose, domain, time frame, 
referent, and so on; see Cameron [1980], Cameron & Whetten [1983], and 
Goodman, Atkln, & Schoorman, 1983]), an Investigation of which model Is 
most appropriate In various conditions Is a critical need at present. The 
non-cumulative and confusing state of the effectiveness literature to date 
has resulted from authors claiming that their own model Is universally 
applicable, and the only one that should be used. Research that helps 
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Identify when one model Is more valid than another would help resolve many 
of the conflicts among various points of view and lead to a ubstantlal ly 
enhanced understanding of the construct of effectiveness. 
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